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George Will 


The Latest 
Performance 
Of Mr. Agnew 


About two months ago, when it first 
became clear that Watergate might 
reduce the Nixon administration to 
rubble, Vice President Spiro Agnew 
was in an enviable position. John Con- 
nally, Mr. Agnew’s most formidable 
rival for the 1976 GOP nomination, 
was waist deep in the President’s 
praise and sinking fast. Mr. Connally, 
not Mr. Agnew, was the annoirited of 
Nero. And no one could accuse Mr. 
Agnew of culpable intimacy with any- 
one of consequence in the White 
House. 

But then Mr. Agnew began to turn 
the fall of his enemies — the senior 
White House staff — into an occasion 
for still more self-inflicted injuries. 

It is sad. This should have been an 
opportunity for him to demonstrate to 
an understandably skeptical public 
that his well-known pugnacity repre- 
sents stolid integrity rather than mere 
partisanship. Instead, Watergate has 
been just an excuse for Mr. Agnew to 
journey to Charlottesville, Va., to tick 
off journalists for their inadequacies. 

The country is in desperate need of 
evidence that someone • in the adminis- 
tration is capable of real indignation 
about the sustained criminality that 
the President likes to call a “deplora- 
ble incident.” But Mr. Agnew, whose 
reservoirs of indignation have not pre- 
viously seemed finite, has responded 
to Watergate by — surprise! — conduct- 
ing seminars on the press. 

Until now, Mr. Agnew’s performance 
as Vice President, while fascinating, 
has not really been important to the 
nation. But as Mr. Nixon shuffles som- 
nambulistically toward the collapse of 
hi.s administration, Mr. Agnew’s per- 
formance becomes significant. 

It is especially significant that Mr.' 
Agnew has made more of the vice pres- 
idency than any predecessor has man- 
aged to do, and now lie is trapped in a 
paradox. His peculiar “success” with 
his peculiar office has made him even 
less plausible as a potential president 
than he was in 1968. 

Of the 537 people who are in Wash- 
ington because the voters sent them, 
536 make speeches and also govern, at 
least a little bit. Vice presidents make 
speeches. Period. 

A vice president who enjoyed a close 
relationship with the president might 
be a man of consequence in Washing- 
ton. But when was the last time we had 
such a vice president? Certainly Mr. 
Agnew has not been one. 


Mr. Nixon’s relations with Mr. Ag- 
new have been like Mr. Nixon’s rela- 
tions with Capitol Hill and the Cabi- 
net. That is, Mr. Agnew’s dealings with 
the President have been filtered 
through those infamous layers of aides 
to whom the President entrusted the 
task of dealing with all people who 
are not heads of foreign governments, 
Texas Democrats or George Allen. 

The vice presidency is a constitu- 
tional vacuum, devoid of serious gov- 
ernmental functions. But political! na- 
ture abhors a vacuum, so presidents 
(and, in this administration, Presi- 
dent’s minions) dream up things for 
the vice president to do. Often he is 
assigned chores that are politically 
useful, but distinctly non-presidential. 
Certainly Mr. Agnew spent a lot of 
time doing things because they are not 
the sort of thing presidents do, like 
brawling with the press. 

In more than four years of talk— and 
nothing but talk — Mr. Agnew has dem- 
onstrated that the vice presidency, 
too, can be a “bully pulpit.” And some 
of Mr. Agnew’s words have no doubt 
had consequences. But speechifying 
is not government, and Mr. Agnew’s 
speechifying has damaged his stature 
as a plausible president. 

It is likely that many Americans 
agree with, the 25-year-old welder 
whose qualified admiration for Mr. 
Agnew is recorded in Robert Cole’s 
book “The Middle Americans”: “You 
know, I hate snobs, but you’ve got to 
be honest and ask if that guy has what 
it takes in the head to be president. I 
don’t want a guy there just because 
he sounds like me shouting my head 
off over my lunch box.” 

Mr. Agnew, like the welder, speaks 
a good bit of truth. But that is not I he 
point. Too often Mr. Agnew sounds 
like Johnny-One-Note. And there are 
some truths — even important truths — 
that should not be advocated constant- 
ly and abrasively by men who hope to 
unite and lead the nation. Presidents 
can not be divisive men specializing in 
the rhetoric of “positive polarization.” 
Of course, many in Mr. Agnew’s con- 
stituency disagree. To them Mr. Agnew 
is a symbol, a clenched fist of defiance 
wagging under the upturned noses of 
all those elitists who look down their 
noses at people who look up to Mr 
Agnew. But if Mr. Nixon should leave 
office prematurely, the country will 
need a president, not a symbol. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Agnew, who is a crack- 
jack cultural critic, has not mani- 
fested. much interest in government. 

I think I know pretty well where he 
stands on corporal punishment and 
advocacy journalism (and, for that 
matter, on corporal punishment for 
advocacy journalists). But J haven't a 
glimmer of an idea what, if anything. 
Mr. Agnew thinks about monetary 
theory or the doctrine of finite deter- 
rence. 

With Mr. Nixon’s presidency stum- 
bling toward collapse, the unknowns 
about Mr. Agnew are alarming. They 
probably would be even more alarming 
if Mr. Nixon were not so well known. 


